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PARALLELISM OF AIMS 


AIMS AS DEFINED BY THE 
FOUNDER 


I, ‘ Enlightenment—more per- 
fect Christianization—the full man- 
hood of freedmen.” ‘System must 
be constructive of mental and moral 
worth and destructive of the vi- 
ces of the slaves; namely, improvi- 
dence, low ideas of honor and mo- 
rality, a general lack of directive en- 
ergy, judgment and foresight.” 
“The great need of the Negro is 
logic and the subjection of feeling 
to reason. ”’ 


II. ‘Need of self-help.” ‘ Col- 
ored teachers to be thoroughly 
trained, not only in requisite knowl- 
edge and methods of teaching, but 
also in all that pertains to right liv- 
ing, including habits of intelligent 
labor.” 


III. “An instinctive feeling of 
the value of association for mor- 
al, social, and political strength has 
produced numerous organizations 
whose superficially educated lead- 
ers have the most unlimited influ- 
ence among the colored people.” 
(Hence the need for sane leaders.) 


AIMS AS SHOWN IN THE ACT- 
UAL WORK OF THE SCHOOL 
TO-DAY 


I. Development of character 


and mind. 
a. Character—— 


truthful, honest, per- 


severing, thorough, 
reliable, prompt, al- 
truistic. 

b. Mind— 


intelligent, thought- 
ful, deliberate. 


II. Development of econom- 
ic independence and the power 
of initiative through manual 
training, trade school, course in 
agriculture, normal-school train- 
ing, and the domestic and farm 
work needed in the routine of 
the school. 


III. Development of sane and 
sound leadership for Negro and 
Indian communities. Elements 
of such leadership :— 

I. Strength of character 
and a clear mind. 

2. Appreciation of the spir- 
it of democracy. 

3. Knowledge of Southern 
conditions and sym- 
pathy with the parties 
involved. 
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ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


DIVISIONS AND COURSES}! 


SCHEDULE OF SUBJECTS AND TIME-PERIODS IN EACH WEEK’ 


| 
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1. The academic term is 35 weeks. 
2. A recitation period is 40 minutes, 
3. In addition to this, see Medical Department, page to. 
DETAILS OF MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
For Girls For Boys 
Junior—Bench work Junior—Bench work 
Sewing and laundry work 
Housework 
Middle—Plain sewing Middle—W ood-turning 
Cooking Tinsmithing 
Senior— Dressmaking Senior—Mechanical drawing 
Blacksmithing 


Dairying and agriculture 


NIGHT SCHOOL 
Time: 7:30 to 9 —five nights in the week. 


Object: To give academic instruction to the trade-school pupils 
and to those who are working for a year in order to support themselves 
while at Hampton. This instruction enables the students to enter 
advanced classes in the day school. Many enter the Middle class, some 
enter the Senior, and a very few are able to graduate without entering 
the day school. 

Course of study: Similar to the regular academic course, except 
that it requires a longer time for its completion—three years being nec- 
essary for the Junior course and two each for the Middle and Senior 


courses. 
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POST-GRADUATE COURSES 


The students in this department are classified according to their 
special studies as follows: 


Younc WomEN—II Younc MEN—12 
Library Methods : I Preparation for teaching: 
Kindergarten and Primary Manual Training ; I 
Methods teenie Carpentry 2 
Domestic Science : { 6 Blacksmithing . : I 
Agriculture and Domestic Agriculture : 
Science), s Be Neh t 2 Regular Course : I 
Special Course . 
Business Course | 5 


WHITTIER SCHOOL OF OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE 


The Whittier public school, standing on the Institute grounds, is 
a teacher’s laboratory. Its four hundred pupils, beginning with the 
kindergarten, include all the types to be found in any public school. Its 
course of study and methods are under the supervision of the Normal 
Department. Sewing, cooking, gardening, manual training, and gym- 
nastics can thus be carried on in their proper relations to the other 
school subjects under the direction of the skilled, special teachers 
employed by the Institute. Actual teaching in the several grades, un- 
der supervision, helps to prepare every student to estabiish and main- 
tain similar work in his own community. 
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CORRELATION AND ADAPTATION OF COURSES 


CORRELATION OF COURSES ADAPTATION SF CHARACTER DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PREPARATION FOR 


LIFE WORK. 
PERIODS! 


I. ENGLISH DEPARTMENT—24 This department furnishes the 
- basis of communication with socie- 
ty, and helps the student to receive 


English 9 

Grammar g and give expression to thought. 
Literature 7 Supplementary to these subjects 
are civics, history, music, drawing, 

and literary meetings. 
2, Tue Eartu anp Its This department furnishes the 
PEOPLE . . . . + +24 basis for an understanding of both 
Geography 8 nature and society, and cultivates 
History 7 sympathy with them. Supplement- 
Nowe. 2 ary to these subjects are agricul- 
Civics ; ture, physics, physiology and hy- 


Fe Oa giene, religious meetings, Sunday- 
Psychology and Meth- school work, military discipline, and 


ods 4 the social life of girls. 
3. ARITHMETIC AND KIN. This department furnishes the 
DRED SUBJECTS . . . 13 basis of quantitative study of prop- 
WA een Cte g erty and the world in general. Sup- 
plementary to these subjects are 
Geometry manual training and mechanical 
Book-kKeepingy 30) 40 drawing. 
4. AGRICULTURE AND Man- This department furnishes the 
UAL TRAINING . - + 30 basis of economic independence 
Manual Training .. 12 through direct application of knowl- 
Physics...) 384 SABE: 
Drawing 2. ine 5 ae 
Mech’! Drawing 
(Agriculture is, in a sense, a sep- 
Agriculture. . . 7 arate department.) 


1 The above figures give the number of periods devoted to each subject each 
week in the three regular classes. 
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TRADE SCHOOL 


BUILDING TRADES IRon Work MISCELLANEOUS 
Carpentry Machinery Tailoring 
Painting Blacksmithing Shoemaking 
Bricklaying and Plastering Steam-engineering Harness-making 
Wood-turning Tinsmithing Wheelwrighting 
Upholstering Printing 


The choice of one of these fourteen trades is offered to every boy 
who desires to become a mechanic; in this choice he is carefully guid- 
ed by the officers of the school. Each trade requires an apprentice- 
ship of at least three years of daily work, during which the student at- 
tends night school. Each trade is taught with a view of supplying the 
needs of Southern and Western rural districts. This requires a knowl- 
edge not only of a single trade but of certain elements of related 
trades, for in country districts mechanics are neither numerous nor 
varied in class. The carpentry course, which follows, illustrates this 
statement: | 


Ist year.—Technical work based on drawings. 
Course in mechanical drawing in night school. 
2d year.—House building and repairs. 
3d year.—Advanced principles of technical carpentry. 
Designing and estimating cost of houses. 
Supplementary work in tinsmithing, including roof- 
ing, spouting, guttering, and in painting, brick- 
laying and plastering, and wood-turning. 
After the beginning of the second year, the greater part of the 
student’s work is termed “ productive’ and for this he is paid wages, 


DEPARTMENT OF REMUNERATIVE WORK * 


The primary objects of this department are development of charac- 
ter and the cultivation of habits of industry. It is made possible by 
the wants of the community life of the Institute, and by the student’s 
necessity of paying his way through school. These wants are almost 
as varied as those of any small town composed of a thousand people. 
The various kinds of work carried on to supply these wants are 
given below. Instead of employing outside help to do this work, the 


* Jn addition to the paid work of this department, the student receives wages for productive 
work in the Trade School and in the Agricultural Department. 
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students are permitted to have this opportunity to earn money to pay 
their board and incidental expenses. Careful supervision cultivates ac- 
curacy and thoroughness, and gives the student an opportunity to learn 
both the wisdom and profit of faithfulness in all things. 

This department includes the following kinds of work for the 
girls :— 

Laundering Housekeeping 
Sewing Waiting on table 
For the boys :— 
Farm work at the Home and Hemenway farms 
Work as waiters, janitors, orderlies, cooks, bakers, stable 
boys, and drivers. 

All of the work is remunerative. A large number of students, in 
fact, almost all the entering class, give their whole time to this work 
for one year; the pupils of the day school devote to it one day each 
week, which is called the “ work-day.”’ Further, both boys and girls 
of the day school devote an average of half an hour each day to some 
carefully directed task of a domestic nature. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


This includes instruction in the Academic Department and prac- 
tical work on the farm. Five men give all their time and six women 
teachers devote a part of their time to this department. A large 
majority (Q11 out of 1180) of the students take some work in agricul- 
ture. Eleven students are making a special study of the subject. 

Instruction in agriculture is given by means of text-books, lectures, 
and practice work; class-room work is illustrated by means of speci- 
mens, models, charts, and photographs. As far as possible, each stu- 
dent is required to put into practice the principles taught in the class- 
room. When his work is sufficiently advanced to be of value to the 
department it is classed as remunerative work and the student 
receives regular wages. 

Twenty acres of land are devoted exclusively to practice 
work, Four acres of this have been laid out asa small model farm. 
Ten acres have been planted with small orchard fruits and the remain- 
der is used for experiment and illustration in the growing of farm crops 
and garden truck. In the Domestic Science Building, the depart- 
ment of agriculture has six large rooms:—a museum and lecture room, 
a laboratory for chemistry and physics ; a laboratory for botany, hort- 
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iculture, and entomology ; a farm laboratory ; a dairy; and a farm-en- 
gineering room. The department has also two greenhouses. Aside 
from these the Institute has two large farms, which together cover 
about seven hundred acres, and are equipped with buildings, dairy 
stock, horses, hogs, and poultry. 


SUMMER SESSION 


HAMPTON SUMMER NoRMAL INSTITUTE 


The purpose of the summer institute is to afford teachers, espec- 
ially those of rural schools, an opportunity for combining the study of 
the common-school branches and the methods of teaching them with 
manual training, including domestic science, domestic art, upholster- 
ing, bench work, agriculture and dairying. An important feature is 
the practice school which is typical of the average country school. 
Practical kindergarten work is also demonstrated. The work in man- 
ual training is emphasized and affords each teacher an opportunity to 
develop skill in doing and method in teaching an increased variety of 
hand work. Nature study has prominence in the course and is supple- 
mented by instruction in agriculture. 

The Institute is conducted by Dr. W. B. Evans, Washington, 
D. C., assisted by thirty teachers who are specialists in their sub- 
jects. The work begins July 1st and continues six weeks. Four 
hundred and fifty-one teachers from fifteen different states registered 
for the session of 1902. Three hundred of these took, besides the reg- 
ular academic course, some form of manual training. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute is an ideal place 
for such work and the authorities place its entire equipment at the 
service of the attending teachers. The money to defray the expenses 
of these institutes is appropriated every year by the State of Virginia, 
the Peabody Education Fund, the General Education Board, and the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 


Hampton NEGRO CONFERENCE 


This conference, continuing three days in the month of July, af- 
fords the Summer Institute teachers and others an opportunity to lis- 
ten to the discussion of important social questions pertaining to the 
welfare of the Negro. 
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TRADE SCHOOL AND DEPARTMENT OF REMUNERATIVE WorK 


It is the policy of the school to supply work in these two depart- 
ments during the summer months for as many students as possible. 
This policy is based upon the belief that the continuity of the educa- 
tional course is seriously affected by the vacation months, especially in 
the case of the boys, whose employment as waiters at summer re- 
sorts too often brings them into close association with young men of 
their race whose moral ideals and standards of character are of a much 
lower order. At the school they receive the benefit of training in use- 
ful trades; at the annual conference they hear leading colored men and 
women discussing the problems of their people ; and they are earning 
money to pay their expenses during the following school term. In 
1902 about two-thirds of the usual number of students in these depart- 
ments remained during the summer months. 

In addition to the regular students, about thirty boys (ages 10 to 
16) from the vicinity of the school are taken into the trade school for 
the month of July. They are given the choice of several trades and are 
taught the elements of the trade selected. 


SUMMER WORK FOR THE INDIANS 


The Indians spend the summer on farms in Northern states. 
The places to which they are sent are carefully selected, and a close 
supervision of the farmers’ treatment of them is maintained. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS 


I. RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT 


This includes the regular Sunday morning service in Memori- 
al Church, the evening prayers in Cleveland Hall Chapel, the morning 
prayers of the day-school students, the voluntary prayer meetings of 
the several classes on Monday, and the various meetings of the follow- 
ing organizations: Y. M. C. A., King’s Daughters, Sunday-school 
classes and Christian Endeavor Society. 


2. MeEpICAL DEPARTMENT 


This department not merely cares for the sick, but imparts a 
knowledge of hygiene and insists upon obedience to the laws of health. 

The boys’ hospital is a well equipped four-winged ipanie There 
is also an infirmary for the girls. 
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A woman physician and three trained nurses give all their time to 
the medical department and one male physician devotes a part of his 
time to the care of the boys. 


3. MiILirAry DEPARTMENT AND ATHLETIC DRILL 


The young men are organized into military companies for pur- 
poses of physical drill and discipline. The arbitrary features ofa pure- 
ly military system are successfully modified by a division of responsibili- 
ty. Day students are drilled morning and evening; night-school stu- 
dents receive “setting up” exercises and drill on Friday nights; the 
full battalion is formed at noon; inspection of battalion and rooms 
is made by school officers on Sunday morning, and by battalion officers 
daily. | 

The young women receive drill in gymnastics twice a week and 
the Senior girls are given a special course in methods of teaching gym- 
nastics. 


4. SocrtaAL LIFE OF THE GIRLS 


The women teachers exert a personal influence over the life of the 
girls. This influence is made more definite by the distribution of 
teachers’ rooms throughout the corridors of the dormitories and by 
grouping the girls into ‘“‘tens’’ with one teacher to act as guide and 
friend. 


5. Business DEPARTMENT 


The educational influence of this department upon the students is 
marked. Their natural carelessness in accounts is criticised and they 
are gradually guided into better habits. This is made possible by the 
fact that the large majority of the students are working their way 
through school. 

The central office receives the credits and debits of each student 
from the various school departments in which they have rendered a 
service or received goods, and a ledger account is kept with each of 
them. Each student, on the other hand, has an account book which is 
kept under the direction of a teacher and verified by the monthly 
statement sent out from the central office. Further, the Treasurer’s 
Office of the school furnishes ample opportunity for the graduate stu- 
dents who are taking a special course in business, 
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. 6. LIBRARY 


The most obvious work of the library is the circulation of its 
13,000 volumes, its magazines, its mounted pictures, and its traveling li- 
braries. Its most important work, however, is the ‘reference work,” ’ 
which includes not only the direction and assistance of readers in their use 
of reference books, but also the preparation of reading and reference 
lists on topics intended for study and discussion, and the special work 
with classes brought in by teachers for acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of particular subjects. 

The library is to the student not merely a depository of informa- 
tion, but an actual teacher, imparting a knowledge of good literature 
and cultivating a taste for it. 

Entering students are systematically instructed in the use of the 
library and its reference books. For the last two years the Normal 
class has had a brief course in library methods, including the selection 
and purchase of books. 

The increased facilities afforded by the well-equipped and spa- 
cious new Huntington Library, now approaching completion, will make 
it possible to initiate and develop several kinds of new work. 


7. GRADUATES DEPARTMENT 


The object of this department is to keep the school in close touch 
with its Negro and Indian graduates, helping them in their work and 
gaining through their experience valuable assistance in the formation 
of its course of study and work. 

The department also makes a careful study of the two races from 
a scientific point of view, keeping careful records of each student’s 
previous history, his development at Hampton, and his work 
after leaving the school. 


8. PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


The aim of this department is to disseminate reliable information 
regarding the undeveloped races of America, especially the Negro and 
Indian races, to enlist the interest of the country at large in their edu- 
cation, and to encourage and stimulate the workers in the field. This 
is accomplished by means of the following publications :— 


1. The “Southern Workman,” an illustrated monthly magazine 
of sixty-four pages. 
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2. Numerous illustrated pamphlets and reprints for free distribu- 
tion. 

3. Leaflets pertaining to nature study, which are distributed free 
of charge to Southern teachers and farmers. The Nature-Study Bu- 
reau circulates among Southern superintendents and teachers, for the 
nominal sum of fifty cents a school term, fifty nature-study libraries 
of thirteen volumes each. 

Important addresses and reports of conferences bearing on educa- 
tional problems are issued in pamphlet form and widely distributed. 


Q. FreELD WorK IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


Ten workers spend their time, under the supervision of the Insti- 
tute, in introducing manual] training and domestic science into the 
schools of the neighborhood and in a general co-operation with these 
schools for the improvement of Negro education. 


10. HUNTINGTON INDUSTRIAL WorRKS 


The works comprise three departments—the saw mill, the lumber 
yard, and the planing mill. 

The saw mill is equipped with a band saw, steam feed, and con- 
veying rolls, and automatic trimmer and slasher; it employs about 
twenty-five men, and saws annually six million feet of lumber. This 
is brought to the mill in rafts, and after sawing, is kiln-dried and ship- 
ped to various markets. 

The planing mill, with its equipment of saws, planers, matching 
and moulding machines, is engaged in the manufacture of mouldings, 
flooring, ceiling, siding, and other house finishings for the general 
market; it employs about fifteen men. 
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STATISTICAL STATEMENT 
NUMBER OF WORKERS 


DEPARTMENT HEAD WORKERS 
Full |Part 
time|time 
Total in all Departments H. B. Frissell 129| 56 
Academic Elizabeth Hyde 301-6 
Whittier Practice School Mary H. Adair 10M 48 
Trade School Frank K. Rogers 18 | 14 
Department of Remunerative} { Elizabeth Hyde 
Work | ateee Howe ‘ mats: 
Agriculture Department Charles L Goodrich [5]} [6] 
Religious Department’ Nev.) Eidos Ener 
! Martha M.Waldron,M.D. 
Medical Department Harry D. Howe, M. D. A ar 
Military Department Major Robert R Moton Zr 
Girls’ Social Life’ | Elizabeth Hyde | 
Business Department Harris Barrett ‘ane 34, 
Library Leonora E. Herron BG 
Graduates’ Department : 
Negroes Myrtilla J. Sherman Dit ia 
Indians Cora M. Folsom ee el 
Publication Department Jane E. Davis eB wa: 
Field Work in Negro Educa- 
tion H. B. Frissell Sie 
Summer Normal Institute W. Bruce Evans 20 


1. A majority of the workers teach in Sunday School or conduct some missionary work. 
2. Each woman teacher devotes a part of her time to the development of the social life of the 


aie NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
Indians Negroes Total 
Day School 69 279 348 
Night School ' 13 356 369 
Post-graduates 6 17 23 
Whittier School: 
Student-teachers ” [10] [52] [62] 
Children 432 432 
At the North 8 
' TOTALS 96 1084 1180 


1. These students work throughout the day either in the Trade School or in the Remunerative 
Work Department. 


2. These are Seniors and Post-graduates who devote a part of their time to practice teaching ; 
they are not counted in making up the totals. 


(Students working all day and attending night school.) 


Blacksmiths 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Harnessmakers 
Machinists 
Painters 
Printers 
Shoemakers 
Steam Engineers 
Tailors 
Upholsterers 
Wheelwrights 


TOTALS 


DEPARTMENT OF REMUNERATIVE WORK 


(Students working all day and attending night school) 


Girls 
Laundering 
Sewing 
Housework 

Boys 
Home Farm 
Hemenway Farm 
Greenhouse 
Dairy 
Kitchen and pantries 
Janitors 
Orderlies 
Mill 
Weaving 
Houseboys, etc. 
General duty 


LOrALS 
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TRADE SCHOOL 


Indians 
I 


2 


NX 


Indians 


2 


Negroes 


Negroes 


62 
13 
19 


13 
17 
7 
2 
13 
14 
12 
2 
4 
4 


os 


183 


Totals 


22 
18 


Al 


NO 


Totals 


62 


13 
20 


13 
17 

8 

2 
13 
14 
12 


2 
I 


4 
4 


185 


Note :—In addition to those recorded here, the day-school students devote an 
average of half an hour each day and one whole day each week to this department. 
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STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


Girls 

Graduate Courses! 2 
Academic Courses’ 

Day School 178 

Night School 6 
Special Courses! O 
Whittier School? 260 

Total 446 


Boys 
3 


IIlI 
175 

4 
172 


oo 


405 


Total 
5 


289 
181 

4 
432 


QII 


1. Students taking graduate or specia] courses in agriculture devote most of their time to 


these courses. 


2. Academic courses in agriculture are as follows :—Three periods a week in the Junior, two in 


the Middle, and two in the Senior classes. 


3. Each pupil takes two periods a week in agriculture, 


RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT 


Indians 
Church Members 58 
Sunday School 40 
YOM 
King’s Daughters 42 
Christian Endeavor 33 


Negroes 
457 
652 
203 
266 


SUMMER SESSION 


Summer Normal Institute 
Student-teachers | 
Children in Practice School 


Negro Conference 
Lecturers 
Average attendance 


Trade School and Department of Remunerative Work 


Young men 
Young women 
Neighborhood boys 


Total 
515 
692 
203 
308 

35 


451 
30 


15 
700 


150 
60 
30 
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LIBRARY 


Number of Volumes 
Mounted pictures 
Traveling libraries (25 vols. ony 


CIRCULATION 


Average per day for two years 
“s ** month for two years 
i ‘“‘ year for six years 


Also circulated during four months: 


Pictures 
Magazines 


Analysis of circulation during four months: 


Teachers, 128 
Students, 395 
Outsiders, 48 
ATTENDANCE 


Average per day 
a ** month 


12,842 
8,000 
20 


20 books 
oT i WN 
DOVOT OL 


23% 
397 


1,007 books 
PAs 
158 66 


84 persons 


2,579 sin) 
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RECORD OF 


HAMPTON GRADUATES AND EX-STUDENTS 


_ GENERAL STATEMENT 


Total PAE of graduates : Wek Lao 
Total number ex-students, not es . about 6000 


NEGROES 


ACADEMIC GRADUATES (1868—1902) 


TOTAL MEN WOMEN 


Number | Per cent.| Number /Per cent.. Number | Per cent. | 


Living 880 100 527 100 353 100 
Known to be | 
profitably em- | 744 84.5 438 83 306 87 
ployed | 


TRADE SCHOOL GRADUATES (1885—1902) 


Number |Per cent. 


Living 235 100 
Following trades 153 65 
INDIANS 


GRADUATES AND EX-STUDENTS (1878—1902) 


TOTAL MEN WOMEN 


Number | Percent. | Number |Per cent.| Number | Per cent. 


Living 639 100 422 100 217 100 
Present Record: | 
Good 444 71 275 65 169 veel 
Fair 145 23 118 28 27 12 
Poor 50 8 29 i 24 10 


Definitely re- | 
porting 560 88 367 87 193 89 
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DETAILED STATEMENT 


Over 85 per cent. of Hampton’s graduates teach at some time during their 
lives. After teaching for afew years, some of them, finding their remuneration 
insufficient to supply the needs of a growing family, take up another occupation 
or supplement their teaching by other work. This accounts for the comparatively 
small percentage actually teaching at the present time. ° 

Over 35 per cent. are farmers, tradesmen, or part-time farmers. The last 
group is counted with other classes. 

It is to be remembered that the record given below is that of the graduates 
who have reported. If the 5,000 colored ex-students could be recorded, the num- 
ber would be trebled. In view of the fact that this is impossible, an estimated rec- 
ord of the ex-students, based on the study of 500 of them, is given on page 22. 


ACADEMIC GRADUATES 


NEGRO MEN GRADUATES (1868—1902) Mandel Number | Per cent. 
Total definitely reporting 438 100 
TEACHING (See note above) 135 31 

Public School Teachers 41 
Principals graded schools 28 
Principals boarding schools 9 
Trades Ce) 
Manual training 4 
Disciplinarians 4 
Teaching and farming 34 
Teaching and preaching 5 
TRADES AND FARMING (See above) ; 72 16 
Superintendents of industries 5 
Trades 38 
Farm managers 5 
Farmers 24 
MERCHANTS AND CLERKS 75 17 
Merchants 27 
Clerks 36 
Government employees 9 
Business managers 3 
PROFESSIONS ai 16 
Preachers 28 
Physicians 23 
Lawyers 15 
Editors 2 
Writer I 
Singers 2 
STUDENTS 33 8 
MISCELLANEOUS 52 re 
Waiters 14 
Railroad porters 17 
Cooks 5 
Barbers 


2 
Janitors 7 
Laborers 7 
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ACADMEIC GRADUATES 


NEGRO WOMEN GRADUATES (1868—1902) 


Total definitely reporting 
TEACHING (See note p. 19) 
Public School Teachers 
Principals 
Domestic Science 
Gymnastics 
MIScELLANEOUS 
Dressmakers 
Trained nurses 
Students 
Domestic servants 
At home 
Unclassified 
MARRIED AND AT HOME 
MARRIED AND TEACHING 
(counted above) 


Detail of 


Occupations 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Number 


306 
161 


26 


116 
[66] 


TRADE GRADUATES 
NEGROES (1885—1902) 


Total 2a 
Blacksmiths 29 
Bricklayers 4 
Carpenters 72 
Engineers 15 
Harness Makers 10 
Machinists 12 
Painters 7 
Printers 19 
Shoemakers 14 
Tailors 21 
Tinsmiths 2 
Wheelwrights 27 
Wood workers ° 2 


Normal industrial teach- 
ers I 


Total 

100 153 
12 20 
2 3 
a1 4! 
6 LO 
4. 6 
5 II 
5 4 
8 14 
6 II 
9 21 
I I 
TI 8 
I 2 
I I 


Per cent. 


100 
53 


38 
[21] 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Number | Per cent. 


Teaching |Working 


Trade 


B 


Lo] 


2 
I 
I 
5 
O 
3 
I 
O 
8 
2 
I 
O 
4 
O 


at Trade 


I2I 
fe) 
s, 
26 
IO 
3 
IO 
4 
II 
9 
20 
I 


4 
2 
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ESTIMATED RECORD OF 5,000. COLORED EX-STUDENTS 
BASED ON THE ACTUAL RECORD OF 500 


MEN PERCENT: 
RCAC Neel AV bs tine Lay un wh ata GIR aoc 28 
PACES TiC, DALI Wie Guten yt erat eimai all venerpeentannaye Reda ne 29 
VIGEC HAN TSLALUhC HE] KeSte tina cavau noir ate Waa i Aas ean Call 5 
BBO LOS SONS Hypa ay sit oh td NAMM) SMILE NGM ON ems atop IO 
RUC CCS Colca sian AVC HU IMA Ia UNL A wy Mute i NGL f 

*% 

MEISCEIAIREQUG ah Mise eile ey HMO RNa a an Na Lig Mem R Hee A RD 23 

WOMEN PER CENT. 
Re ACHIR Sica Te miny Mura aunaauee (GRAN NE UO M TANNINS at utah a7 
SOI ATICOUSY EE ube aii as Wel io sh Oh Re CER ROM Ayes a7 
Married and at Home... . . PA CaM a A OAD CAIN COR oT Ae 26 
Make anc LEACH ses i esi an MNO a ella yt [14] 


INDIAN RETURNED STUDENTS 


MEN Tada Number | Per cent. 
Total definitely reporting 367 100 
EDUCATIONAL WoRK 42 Il 
Teachers in camp schools 3 
Teachers and other employees in 
industrial schools 12 
Students sp 
UnitEpD StTaTES AND AGENCY Em- | 
PLOYEES 61 17 
Interpreters 7 
Clerks 6 
Farmers I 
Police 12 
Trades 28 
Surveyors 3 
Army and Navy 4 
TRADES AND FARMING 183 50 
Trades 14 
Farmers 144 
Stock farmers (over 100 head of 
cattle) 25 
MERCHANTS AND CLERKS 14 4 
Merchants 6 
Clerks 8 
MISCELLANEOUS 67 18 
Professions 3 
Religious workers 22 
Laborers 2a 
Unclassified 19 
WOMEN ae state Number | Per cent. 
Total definitely reporting 193 100 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 32 17 
Teachers in camp schools 7 
Teachers and other employees in 
industrial schools 18 
Students 7 
MISCELLANEOUS 19 fe) 
Professions me 
Religious workers 3 
Field matrons 3 
Clerks 3 
Servants 8 
Livinc aT HomE 142 he: 
Married 100 


Unmarried 36 


a 


‘ 


